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Music Books; all first-class, and these among the beat. 
For ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 5 songs; 
or POPULA® PIANO COLLECTION, 2 Piano pieces: 
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or CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces ; 
or PIANO CLASSICS, 4 classical pieces ; 
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or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick; i Cantatas for 
or FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst; Musical 
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Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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Biblical Maps Ever 
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with the greatest confidence that the very large investment necessary to the production of such an incomparable work will meet with 
such an appreciation as we are assured it deserves. The series contain Thirty Maps and Plans, mounted on Eight Hartshorn Self-Acting 





Spring Rollers, 54x46, and set in Handsome Cherry or Oak Lock-Map Case. Price complete, in case, $40.00. 
AN AGENT WANTED IN EACH STATE, 
FLEMING H. REVELL, Publisher, 148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


Also, 12 Bible House, New York. 
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The Intercollegian 


OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 





New SERIEs. 


THe. INTERCOLLEGIAN greets its readers once 
more as it enters upon the twelfth volume of 
existence. There has been a steady growth 
from the bi-monthly Bulletin to the present 
form, each year seeing some improvement. 
We trust that the coming year will make the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN indispensable to the Chris- 
tian men in our colleges who desire to be up 
with their times. It will be issued each month 
during the college year, and aim to be a 
thoroughly worthy representative of our 
American Christian college movement. 


StupENtTs at Amherst, Bowdoin, Yale, and 
some other colleges, devoted last year some 
regular class-room work to Bible study. At 
Amherst, the Gospels were studied ; at Yale 
the wisdom-literature. Patient analysis of 
material, its careful classification, the thor- 
ough discussion of the historical, critical and 
moral questions which it evokes, the deter- 
mination of its form, idea, and value,—these 
were some of the lines of investigation. 


To some it seems foolish for college men 
to spend so much time in critical study. It 
is appropriate, they think, for the theological 
student or the man of letters, but not for 
the student who needs such practical ac- 
quaintance with the truth as will develop his 
Christian character, and give him power in 
reaching his fellow men. They fail to appre- 
ciate that most valuable, broadening element 
in Bible-culture, the consciousness of the 
setting of the truth, its background in history, 
popular life, and parallel literature. Critical 
study not only brings this out, but emphasizes 
the connections of thought and is widely 
suggestive. 


CriTIcAL Strupy and rationalism are not 


synonymous. The most earnestly spiritual 
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student needs the thorough command of 
Biblical questions which an enlightened crit- 
ical study will give him, and this mastery 
will be to him a source of power. It will 
enable him to unite spirituality with sound 
intellectual methods and results. What the 
college world needs to-day is not more com- 
mentators so much as a large number of 
Christian students with more or less of the 
earnestness, breadth and power of such men. 
Spirituality and devotion alone will not give 
a man success in leading thinking men to 
consecrate their lives to Christ : spirituality, 
consecration and Christian scholarship will 
make his work successful and permanent. 


Tus year is to see more of thorough Bible 
study among college men than has ever been 
attempted heretofore. One of the greatest 
difficulties in the way has been the lack of 
well-trained, capable, inspiring teachers. It 
is not always possible to find a professor of 
the right sort who can give his time to the 
direction of a Bible class. It is very rare that 
one is found who appreciates and will further 
the ideas and methods of the Training Class. 
On the other hand few students have sufficient 
experience or time to undertake the leadership 
of classes which desire to do first-rate work. 
This has been a standing hindrance to the 
systematic development of this most important 
feature of the work of a college Association. 

There are many colleges in America which 
have no systematic Bible study unless the 
Association arranges for it; there are others 
where for various reasons possible advantages 
are of no avail. Hence the Secretaries of the 
International Committee consider Bible study 
as one of their greatest problems. They have 
given much thought to it, and have prepared 
a scheme which they trust will prove practical 
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and helpful. It isa plan of Codperative Bible 
Study, in which a competent instructor will 
assist, by correspondence, the teachers of Bible 
classes, so as to enable any thoughtful, earnest 
student of fair experience to adequately direct 
a class without being compelled to give an 
undue amount of time to preparation. The 
number of such classes will necessarily be 
limited in this trial year; those Associations 
which first apply for admission to this corres- 
pondence relation will have the best chance. 
Circulars will be issued giving particulars of 
the plan, the method, conditions, instructors, 
expenses, prizes, etc., but any special infor- 
mation will be gladly furnished by the Office 
Secretary, 40 E. 23d St., New York City. 





Tuis last summer some twenty-five students 
from Princeton, Amherst, Yale, Wesleyan, 
and a few other colleges, engaged in mission 
work in New York, Boston, and New Haven, 
under the direction of Rev. S. H. Lee. They 
report a busy and successful summer. Such 
work is of great value in opening the eyes 
of young men of Christian character to the 
actual situations in those centers of poverty 
and vice as well as of magnificence. If but 
one of these men should catch some of the 
spirit of Dr. Schauffler and take up a similar 
work for the unfortunate and desperate classes 
of our cities, this summer’s campaign will have 
borne rich fruitage. 





Many of the Associations make a practice 
of issuing convenient hand-books for the use 
of Freshmen, which detail those facts about 
the college which Freshmen need to know, 
but dislike to inquire about too frequently. 
The books also include a complete statement 
of the work of the Association without and 
within. Many Associations add the list of 
prayer meeting topics for the first term. 
These hand-books are deservedly popular and 
useful. They are issued each year with in- 
creasing completeness and elegance, and go 
far toward pleasantly introducing a young 
man to Christian influences and comrades at 
his college. 


At Mr. Wishard’s own desire we have in- 
serted, in the place of his usual letter, extracts 
from the letter which he wrote to Northfield, 
in order to preserve the chronological order 
of the letters, and also to enable college men 
all over the land to enjoy the letter which the 
few hundreds at Northfield received. Our 
next letter will be about the Summer School 
in Japan, and the following one about the 
famous Kumamoto Band which has been of 
such significance to Japan. Mr. Wishard 
leaves Japan in October for India or Siam, 
where he expects to spend the winter months, 
returning to China in April for the summer 
of 1890. He will thus avoid the hot season 
in both countries, and be enabled to work to 
far better advantage. 





Tue Church of England and to some extent 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
are strongly endorsing the formation of 
Brotherhoods with especial relation to evan- 
gelistic work in cities and on the foreign field. 
These are to be composed of celibates, al- 
though the vow of celibacy is binding only 
during the term of service. Such men as Dr. 
Farrar are supporting the movement. Such 
bands of men have a certain enthusiasm aris- 
ing from the singleness of their aims which 
makes molehills of mountains. There . is 
much pioneer work calling for unusual danger 
and discomfort, which they are best adapted 
to accomplish. That they are a vanguard, 
however, and not the army, is generally rec- 
ognized in these times. Their work is valu- 
able, perhaps indispensable; but it mainly 
prepares the way for the work of the man of 
wider sympathies, untrammelled relations and 
equal devotion. 





WE call attention to the notice in another 
column of the formation of a Young Men’s 
League in the American church in Berlin. 
Such an organization has been greatly needed 
and it will have an important work to do. 
We hope it will be the first of many sueh in 
continental centres where English-speaking 
students gather. 
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We-have no Volunteer Notes this month. 
Mr. R. E. Speer began his work in the early 
part of September. He visited several col- 
lege Associations in Minnesota, also speaking 
before the city Associations in St. Paul and 
Duluth. We cannot give the numerical re- 
sults, but have no hesitation in affirming that 
the cause of missions received a definite im- 
pulse. Mr. Speer is rarely well fitted to 
carry this cause to college men. 


Northfield the Fourth. 


Northfield was once a proper name repre- 
senting a geographical spot, recalling to 
many minds enchanting views of river and 
mountain and abundance of country attrac- 
tions. The word, however, has long since 
come to mean a great summer gathering 
under Mr. Moody’s auspices. To a college 
man it represents, more definitely still, a great 
assemblage of representative Christian stu- 
dents who desire a spiritual quickening and 
a religious and moral enlargement which 
will mark the occasion as a memorable one, 
in their after lives. Nothing but an abstract 
word would stand for the combination of 
spiritual impulse, contact with inspiring man- 
hood, the enlargement of Christian sympathies 
toward various fields of effort, the practical 
acquaintance with detailed college work, the 
robust and hearty good fellowship and fun 
which is there experienced. Most aptly did 
Mr. Sawayama, referring to the gathering 
with similar aims in Japan, term it a “ North- 
field Jr.” 


* * 
* 


About 500 students gathered at Northfield 
on the 29th of June, a widely representative 
gathering from 126 colleges. here were 
about forty colleges represented which had 
never sent delegates before. Princeton sent 
forty-three men, the banner delegation. 
Great Britain sent fourteen men, and Japan 
contributed a contingent of twenty-two from 
our various schools. 

* * 
* 


Northfield without Mr. Moody would lose 
much of its power. His simplicity, earnest- 
ness, genuine sympathy with everything 
hearty and whole-souled draw him close to 
college men. He gave himself quite freely 
to the conference, purposing, however, in the 
presence of speakers from abroad, to be seen 
more than heard, until an irresistible demand 


from the students caused him to promise half 
an hour every day. He took his half-hour in 
the early morning, but the large attendance 
of students showed their unwillingness to 
lose a word from his lips. 


* * 
* 


A large gathering needs much attention. 
It will not run itself. It was unusually well 
managed this year, being free from many of 
the usual petty annoyances. This is largely 
due to the generous and efficient codperation 
with the International secretaries of Messrs. 
McConaughy, F. W. Ober, See, Warburton, 
and Wentworth, who turned themselves into 
temporary college boys and worked hard to 
keep things moving smoothly. 

* * 
* 


We cannot describe in any detail what was 
said. Our readers must imagine the bright 
and wise and weighty addresses of such men 
as Bishop Baldwin, Bishop Foss, Drs. Deems, 
Driver, Gordon, Harper, Hoge, and Pierson. 
The addresses were preéminently spiritual ; 
consecration, desire for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, co-working with God were the 
themes reverted to again and again from 
various points of view. Many of these ad- 
dresses will be republished in the College of 
Colleges, No. 3, which is about ready to appear. 

“—" 


The addresses represent only a portion of 
the programme at Northfield. There were 
nine College Conferences conducted by the col- 
lege secretaries, at which matters of practical 
policy and method were outlined and dis- 
cussed and plans for 1889-90 projected. 
Largely attended Normal Classes were held 
daily for Bible study: a worker’s training 
class and a class for the inductive study of 
the books of Samuel. Each aimed to train 
teachers in wise methods. JM /issionary Confer- 
ences in charge of Mr. Speer were held in the 
early evening on the famous hill back of Mr. 
Moody’s house. The one absorbing thought 
was how to develop and organize the won- 
derful uprising of missionary zeal in our col- 
leges so as to make it permanent and to keep 
it in harmony with existing missionary agen- 
cies. But the earnest appeals to Christian 
men added also fifty-six new volunteers to 
the list, making it almost 4,000, 

Alternating with these missionary confer- 
ences were held General Association Conferences 
under the direction of Mr. Edwin See, at 
which college men, perhaps for the first time, 
had an opportunity of hearing an adequate 
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presentation of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association movement in its relations to them 
especially after graduation, by such men as 
Cephas Brainerd, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee; Mr. Mornay Williams, 
President Reed and Dr. Gulick, of the Spring- 
field School, Wm. Blaikie, Esq., and others. 
The call for a few men of unusual capacity 
and consecration abroad to direct the Associa- 
tional development in newly-evangelized 
countries was emphasized by the presence 
and addresses of Messrs. Swift of Tokyo, 
Japan, and McConaughy, of Madras, India, 
and intensified by the letter from Mr. Wishard 
to the Northfield gathering. 

It takes experience to make a perfect pro- 
gramme. Some other phases of thought and 
work could have been profitably presented at 
Northfield; but it is certain that no student 
attended these meetings with reasonable 
fidelity who did not go away with a wider 
outlook and a larger sympathy than ever 
before. 

* * 
* 

Northfield represents not only a large 
mental and spiritual stimulus, but unlimited 
fun. There were base ball matches, tennis 
tournaments, athletic events, pedestrian tours, 
swimming—everything that men cared to do 
to make life jolly, spiced by a good natured 
rivalry between the various delegations. All 
this culminated in the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. The eagle screamed that day 
if never before. In the afternoon there were 
patriotic and witty addresses from Dr. Pierson 
and Dr. Deems. Dr. Driver followed in a 
more serious vein, showing that beyond a 
doubt a Yankee is the distilled essence of all 
creation. In the evening the boys held sway. 
They were grouped by colleges, directly in 
front of Stagg, the chairman, the foreign 
guests being placed on the platform. After 
three verses of our national tune, one “Amer- 
ica,” sung by our own college men ; the sec- 
ond, “God Save the Queen,” sung by the 
British delegation, and the third, “So Say 
We All of Us,” sung by all, Haskell, of 
Oberlin, spoke eloquently on “Our Country.” 
Stagg then brought down the house with a 
comic song and was compelled to encore. 
Mr. Bartlett, of Oxford, Eng., made a very 
judicious address on “Mother and Daughter,” 
which was balanced by a stately and graceful 
sword dance in Japanese costume by Viscount 
Mishima, accompanied by a dramatic chant 
descriptive of a famous combat. Mr. Wallace, 
of Princeton, made a witty toast to “ The Dear 
Girls.” The closing and crowning feature of 


the evening was a succession of college 
cheers, each delegation endeavoring to outdo 
the previous efforts; never were so many 
heard at one gathering before. There was 
no question that night of Northfield’s patri- 
otism. 


* * 
* 


The lack of space compels us to defer until 
our next issue what we wished to say about 
the delegations from abroad and about the 
Conference as a whole. 


The Problems which Confront the In- 
ternational Committee. 


The International Committee is elected at 
the Biennial Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of the United States 
and Canada. 

It exercises a general supervision over all 
the Association work in these countries, and 
is responsible for its further extension. 

The problems which confront it are those 
connected with such vigorous growth, as is 
indicated by the presence at the Philadelphia 
Convention of 987 delegates from 1,140 Asso- 
ciations, whose aggregate membership is at 
least 200,000. 

The rapid increase in the number of well 
equipped Association buildings, in all parts 
of the country, is attracting large numbers of 
non-Christian young men, so that, at the 
present time, less than one-half of the Asso- 
ciation membership is active. 

This tendency is most encouraging, but 
out of it arise in each Association vital prob- 
lems, as to how the work may become prac- 
tically helpful to the most young men, and 
at the same time more deeply spiritual. The 
broad adaptation of secular agencies to a 
higher spiritual life, calls for a corresponding 
growth in the qualifications and training of 
all connected with the management. 

Men of ability and education are needed 
for the General Secretaryship. Christian 
business and professional men with the pecu- 
liar fitness which a college training produces, 
are everywhere needed to develop the educa- 
tional departments of our Associations, to 
extend and conserve the athletic tendency, 
and to foster a warmer social life. 

The Associations do not exist as isolated 
societies, but are banded together in many 
State and Provincial organizations, each with 
its supervising State or Provincial Commit- 
tee. Twenty-four of these employ fifty-one 
Secretaries and assistants to promote and 
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extend the work. Some of these committees 
have been only recently organized and need 
constant help and advice. 

It is one of the gravest problems confront- 
ing the International Committee, not only to 
render such help, but to create and develop 
new work, and to provide as soon as possible 
an appropriate State or Provincial organiza- 
tion where none exists. 

The Association workers in all parts of the 
country differ greatly in their methods and 
ideas; and it is the function of the Interna- 
tional Committee to harmonize and coérdi- 
nate the work; exalting things in which 
there is agreement and minimizing the things 
in which there is a difference. 

It examines into new methods, and serves 
as a medium of interchange of ideas between 
the Associations. 

There are four departments of the general 
work, which are more particularly under the 
care of the International Committee. 

(1). Two hundred and seventy-six college 
Associations are in operation, but many of 
these are very weak. Only four have secured 
General Secretaries, and until this number 
largely increases, the burden of careful super- 
vision imposed on our committee will remain 
very great. 

In addition there are hundreds of colleges, 
professional, normal and preparatory schools 
where there is no association or other Chris- 
tian organization. 

This great, undeveloped field, the need of a 
strong .progressive internal development in 
the existing College Associations, the wise 
guidance of the evangelistic and students’ 
missionary movements, present most pressing 
problems for our consideration. 

(2.) Seventy-eight Railroad Associations, 
at as many railroad terminal points, have 
been formed, which employ eighty-five Gen- 
eral Secretaries and assistants, and there is a 
constant demand upon the committee to assist 
in forming Associations at new points. 

(3.) Nine German Associations have been 
organized by the Secretary of the Committee 
who works amongst the German-Americans, 
and there is an urgent need for the extension 
of this department. 

(4.) There are twenty-five Associations of 
colored young men, existing principally in 
schools and colleges. Three such Associa- 
tions in cities have recently secured young 
colored men of education and refinement as 
local Secretaries. Other cities are contem- 
plating similar organizations, and the promise 
of growth in this direction suggests another 
grave question for the Committee’s attention. 


To supervise each of these departments 
according to its need, and by visitation and 
correspondence to keep in touch with them, 
for the promotion of their growth and devel- 
opment, create not one but many problems 
for the Committee in the administration of 
its work. 

Dr. Mitchell, of the Presbyterian Board, 
referring to the students’ missionary volun- 
teers, recently said, “ We hear their coming 
footsteps.” 

In like manner we begin to hear cries com- 
ing from the foreign fields for trained Asso- 
ciation workers to establish Association work 
there. Mr. Wishard is already on that field, 
and two experienced Secretaries have also 
gone thither under our auspices to Japan and 
India. This demand from abroad, as well as 
the growing missionary feeling amongst the 
American Associations, indicate that this is 
but the first step to another important depart- 
ment of the Committee’s activity. 

The European Associations are rapidly 
awaking to a realization of the advanced 
progress and better methods of Association 
work in this country, and are looking to us 
for information, counsel and help. 

In this brief paper it has been only possible 
to glance at the situation, but enough has 
been said to reveal the great complexity, broad 
scope and world-wide reach of the Commit- 
tee’s work. 

The crying need of this work, in every de- 
partment, is for true men—men of complete 
consecration and fine equipment; and unless 
there is a steady influx of such men it will be 
impossible to solve the manifold problems 
which confront the Committee and the Asso- 
ciations on every side. 

CieveLanp H. Dopnce. 


The young men of the American Church in Berlin 
have recently organized into a ‘“‘ Young Men’s League.” 
Its object is to promote a healthy and vigorous Christian 
life among the young men from English-speaking coun- 
tries resident in Berlin. Most of these are students from 
America and Great Britain. This League especially 
desires to aid students who go to Berlin for the first time 
in obtaining desirable locations, and to enable them to 
connect themselves with Christian work either at the 
American Chapel or among the German population. 

A letter addressed to the League, in care of the pastor 
of the American Church, Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D., Biilow Strasse 18, Berlin, or to the president, Mr. 
A. W. Anthony, Wartenburg Str. 26 IL., Berlin S. W., in 
regard to studies, expenses, rooms, boarding-houses or 
any desired information will be willingly answered. 
We believe that this opportunity will be much appre- 
ciated by many of our future Ph.D.’s who are looking 
forward to a few semesters in a German university, 
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Northfield froma British Standpotnt. 


[We are sure that our readers will be interested in 
these extracts from an article on Northfield written for 
the Daily Free Press of Aberdeen, Scotland, by Mr. 
Lendrum of the British delegation.—Eb. ] 

* * * * * 

Towards the close of last winter session, 
Mr. J. B. Reynolds, a graduate of Yale, 
brought to the Scotch Universities a very 
hearty invitation from the American Inter- 
Collegiate Association to send representa- 
tives to the Northfield Conference. Mr. 
Reynolds also conveyed this invitation to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
England, and to the University of Dublin 
in Ireland. In response to this invitation, 
fourteen delegates were sent to Northfield— 
three from Oxford, one from Cambridge, 
three from Dublin, four from Edinburgh, two 
from Glasgow, and one from Aberdeen. Of 
the fourteen delegates, thirteen crossed the 
Atlantic together in the White Star liner 
Adriatic, and, amid the joys and vicissitudes 
of ocean travel, got welded together into a 
very happy company. 

Northfield, Massachusetts, is about five 
hours ride north from New York. It is a 
pretty country town—one long, wide street 
lined on either side by fine old elm trees, and 
beyond these the picturesque wooden villas 
and spacious gardens so characteristic of 
New England. One of the prettiest homes is 
Mr. Moody’s, situated at the north end of the 
village and looking right away up the beau- 
tiful valley of the Connecticut River. Were 
the hills that bound this valley only higher 
and grander, the Scot at Northfield might 
easily imagine himself in Strathspey. Just 
beyond Mr. Moody’s house, on the same hill- 
slope, are the spacious grounds of the North- 
field Seminary—a college for girls, which, 
like the school for boys at Mount Hermon, 
owes its large endowments and excellent 
organization to the energy and influence of 
Mr. Moody. The seminary buildings con- 
sist of three splendid halls for residence, a 
handsome library and reading room, and a 
most commodious class and lecture hall— 
all these dotted picturesquely over a large 
and beautiful park. By the end of June the 
fair inmates had scattered for the vacation, 
and the seminary buildings formed the home 
of our students’ conference. The three resi- 
dence halls were full; a large number camped 
out intents; the rest found lodging in houses 
near at hand. The British students, together 
with some twenty or more Japanese students 
at present studying in America, were the 
guests of their American brethren. 


Students are very much alike all the world 
over; where they meet frolic and good fel- 
lowship usually abound. Tothis rule North- 
field was noexception. The British students 
arrived two days late, for the Adriatic, be- 
cause of the seamen’s strike, was short of 
stokers; but, when they did arrive, they got 
all the heartier a welcome. Between three 
and four hundred students were drawn up by 
colleges, on the slope in front of Marquand 
Hall, and one volley of cheers followed 
another till we thought they would never 
cease. The American College cheer is a 
wonderful institution, each college has its 
own; Harvard men, for instance, shout “Ra, 
ra, ra, Ra, ra, ra, Ra, ra, ra, Harvard!” and 
they shout with extraordinary vigor. Even 
American students will admit that the col- 
lege yell looks very like a survival of the 
Indian war-whoop, but whether or not, we 
Britons thoroughly appreciated the hearty 
good-feeling which prompted this novel de- 
monstration, and we responded with three 
ringing British cheers. This, our first meet- 
ing with the American students was typical 
of all the rest. The same good feeling, the 
same hearty enthusiasm prevailed to the end, 
and made each of us feel that it was well 


worth while to have come so far. 
* * 


* * * 


Many were the eminent men and very 
many the admirable addresses to which we 


were privileged to listen. The speakers, like 
their audience, were drawn indifferently from 
all the Protestant denominations. Among 
the men who impressed us most were Bishop 
Baldwin, of the Canadian Episcopal Church ; 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, the well-known 
Baptist minister; Dr. Hoge, of Richmond in 
Virginia, a Southern Presbyterian ; Dr. W. 
R. Harper, the distinguished Professor of 
Oriental Languages at Yale; Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son, of Philadelphia ; Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and, not 
least, Mr. Moody himself. The addresses 
were of all kinds—devotional, didactic, hor- 
tatory, and even controversial. The last 
named were the least successful. In the 
States, as at home, the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is a fruitful cause of controversy; and 
there, as here, men speak inadvisedly with 
their lips. Apart from this, the addresses 
were peculiarly helpful and stimulating. 
What impressed one most at Northfield 
was the thoroughly hearty, healthy, and 
hopeful character of the religious sentiment 
which there prevailed. Nothing was more 
remarkable than the genuine enthusiasm 
which characterized the whole conference. 
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The large general meetings, over which Mr. 
Moody presided, were crowded morning 
after morning and evening after evening ; 
the singing was full of spirit ; the speakers 
were listened to with rapt attention—every 
phase of feeling and sentiment met with 
ready and warm response. No slight proof 
of the enthusiasm which prevailed was the 
fact that, during the last four days of the con- 
ference, between one and two hundred stu- 
dents came out to hear Mr. Moody at 6 o'clock 
in the morning! The students were deter- 
mined that Mr. Moody should speak once 
every day ; Mr. Moody was determined not 
to stand in the way of the many other speakers 
who had been invited; the 6 o’clock meeting 
was a successful compromise. 

But if Northfield Christianity was warm 
and fervid, it was none the less robust and 
manly. No effeminacy, no sickly pietism 
flourished there. Every manly sport had its 
votaries, and the aspect of all our gatherings 
was pleasantly varied by the bright hues of 
gay-colored blazers. Nor when occasion 
demanded was there any lack of mirth and 
jollity. Seldom perhaps has Independence 
Day been celebrated with greater spirit and 
eclat! Nearly 500 students from more than 
120 different colleges, singing college songs, 
shouting college cheers, responding enthu- 
siastically to every sentiment, patriotic and 
chivalrous, and finally blazing out in a grand 
display of fireworks—it was a demonstration 
not unworthy of the day, and a pleasant 
memory even for a Briton! 

Again, Northfield Christianity was pre- 
eminently hopeful and aggressive. The tide 
of Christian fervor in the American and 
Canadian colleges is evidently gaining in 
strength and volume. All seemed to look 
forward to the future with abounding confi- 
dence, and past achievements are the best 
pledge of future success. We British students 
regarded with some envy the excellent organ- 
ization which binds the various colleges so 
closely together and gives to the smallest and 
weakest something of the spirit and power of 
the largest and strongest. The visits of the 
inter-collegiate secretaries must of themselves 
be an inspiration, and the annual gathering at 
Northfield cannot fail to send men back to 
their various colleges fired with fresh zeal, 
stimulated to fresh thought, and wiser also 
by the accumulated experience of many men 
from many places. 

There was at Northfield a delightful sense 
of brotherhood. English, Scoth, Irish, and 
Canadian, American North, and American 
South, German, Indian, and Japanese. We 


were all one, and we felt ourselves to be one. 
The presence of the Japanese brought the 
foreign field very near to us, and did more 
than many words to foster that spirit of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm which from the first in so 
remarkable a manner has pervaded the sum- 
mer conferences at Northfield. It is a fact 
that since the first conference, three years 
ago, 3900 students (male and female) have 
offered themselves for foreign service, and 
been enrolled as members of a volunteer 
band. 

The British delegation bring back with 
them warm memories of the welcome they 
received and the good which they enjoyed, 
and they cherish the united and fervent wish 
that the bond of union which the past few 
years have seen so happily established between 
our own and the American Universities may 
grow closer and stronger as the years roll on, 
that so the kingdom of Christ may come the 
more speedily, and His name be glorified in 
all the earth. 

Ropert A, LENDRUM. 


College Work in Japan. 
Ill. 
[From the Northfield Letter.] 
* * . % * 


The work in Tokyo consumed several 
weeks. A two weeks’ series of meetings was 
conducted in the Meiji Gakuin, the second 
largest Christian college in the Empire. 
Twenty men were baptized, and about ten 
more will be soon. One day the Christian 
students spent several hours in a meeting of 
confession and prayer, which one of the 
faculty told me was one of the most extra- 
ordinary meetings he had ever attended in 
Japan. The students invited all the profes- 
sors to attend the meeting, and the burden of 
their confessions was that they had not been 
as loyal in heart as they should have been to 
the faculty. They said: “Heretofore, we have 
looked upon you merely as teachers, but now 
we will look upon you as brothers.” 

Meetings were also conducted in other 
Christian schools, and with the Associations 
of the three government schools. Two 
students’ mass meetings were held. But 
these could not he held frequently, as there 
was no hall in the student center which could 
be secured for Christian gatherings. This 
interfered seriously with my work among the 
government students of Tokyo; but this 
difficulty will soon be removed. We have 
purchased a beautifully located lot in the 
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very heart of the student population, less 
than five minutes’ walk from the buildings of 
the Imperial University and Preparatory 
College, both containing seventeen hundred 
students, and less than twenty minutes’ walk 
from the leading Commercial and Normal 
Colleges of the Empire, containing a thou- 
sand more. Upon this lot we shall erect a 
building in the fall, which will be adapted to 
social and Christian work. It will contain a 
good sized hall where students can gather for 
such meetings as we could not have to any 
extent in March. A General Secretary will 
be secured on the Yale, Cornell and Toronto 
plan, and a similar work carried on. 
* * * * * 

The next point visited was Nagasaki, at the 
entrance of whose beautiful harbor stands a 
lofty rock—the Pappenberg (Pope's Rock), 
from whose top many Christian Japanese 
were hurled by their persecutors several cen- 
turies ago. I had not intended to stay there 
long, but so urgent an invitation came from 
the little band of Christian men in the gov- 
ernment medical school, to conduct some 
special meetings for the government students, 
that I remainded, and notwithstanding the 
driving rain, the largest church was literally 
packed with students. In company with one 
of the missionaries, I visited the leading gov- 
ernment schools, where we were accorded a 
courteous welcome by the professors who 
readily consented to announce the meetings 
to the students. At theclose of the meetings, 
over fifty students pledged themselves to 
enter immediately upon earnest investigation 
of Christianity. 

Kumamoto was the next point where we 
were to encounter great hostility; but on the 
first afternoon seventy of the students of the 
Government Preparatory College called ex 
masse, questioned me for an hour or more 
about Christianity and Western students, and 
invited me to conduct some meetings for 
them. They appointed a committee, had fif- 
teen hundred tickets printed, announcing the 
meetings, hired the largest hall in the city, 
which the students crowded for several days. 
In addition to the work in the government 
schools, the Christian school received a spe- 
cial blessing. A number of Christian stu- 
dents held an all-night prayer meeting, and a 
deep spiritual atmosphere pervaded almost 
every room. Many of the students have 
since accepted Christ. At the-close of the 
public meetings, a number of students who 
were willing then and there to accept Christ 
rose. A goodly number also were deeply 
interested in Christianity and promised to 


immediately and earnestly investigate it. 
Our interpreter, Mr. Ebina, says that a num- 
ber of them are now studying the Bible with 
him, while others are studying with Mr. 
Crummey of Victoria University, Canada, 
who is teaching in the Preparatory College. 
Mr. C. A. Clarke, of Oberlin, ’87, one of the 
student missionary volunteers, Mr. Ebina 
and myself, visited a hill top near the city 
where a meeting of forty government students 
was held in January, 1876, which is as vitally 
connected with the spread of Christianity in 
Japan as the Hay Stack meeting at Williams 
College in 1806, with the great missionary 
movement of this century. Mr. Ise who is 
with you, was a member of that Kumamoto 
Band, and he will tell you the thrilling story 
which Mr. Ebina told us. 

From Kumamoto we went to Saga, where 
Bradbury, of the University of Virginia, ’88, 
is teaching. We next visited Toyotsu, where 
Hubbard of Michigan University, '88, is 
teaching. I was the fourth foreigner who 
had ever visited Toyotsu, Hubbard being the 
second, and he has only seen one foreign 
visitor since September. He is full of cour- 
age, however, and he and Bradbury, during 
these months of separation from human 
friends are becoming closely acquainted with 
Jesus Christ, and are realizing the truth of 
the dying exclamation of Dr. Anderson, 
Secretary of the American Board: “I shall 
feel at home in any world with Jesus.” The 
meeting at Toyotsu was in the school build- 
ing, as was also that in Wakayama, where 
Muller of the University of Virginia is teach- 
ing. I mention the fact of holding meetings 
in the government school building especially, 
as it isa new departure full of significance, 
as Mr. Ise, Viscount Mishima and the Japan- 
ese delegates will explain. 

Okayama was next visited, where Baggs of 
Lake Forest, ’88, is teaching. Several days 
meetings had been arranged there. A large 
theatre, seating over sixteen hundred, was 
crowded at every meeting. At the first meet- 
ing a number of Buddhist priests attempted 
to create an uproar. At the close of my 
address, I stated that I had come to Japan for 
the express purpose of addressing students, 
and did not care to have any one else present, 
and that if it was not an accommodation to 
others to be admitted, we would have the 
balance of the meetings in a smaller hall and 
admit none but students. I then asked the 
students what they desired me todo. This 
appeal to them brought the blood to their 
faces, and one of them, not a Christian, arose 
and said that if any disorder occurred at the 
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next meeting, the students would vigorously 
eject the disturbers. This sentiment was so 
loudly applauded by the students that the 
priests probably feared they were to be ejected 
then andthere. That night a suspicious look- 
ing priest was observed to enter and creep 
back into a dark corner where he could be 
heard but not seen. Oneof the students with 
a very grave face, took a large Japanese lan- 
tern about the size of Mr. Moody’s and sus- 
pended it directly back of the suspect, who it 
is needless to say was very distinctly seen 
but not heard. He was the quietest, best be- 
haved Buddhist priest that night in all Oka- 
yama. The meetings closed as usual with 
the promise of many to accept Christ and of 
many more to seriously consider Him. 

I have just finished a series of meetings in 
Sendai with the government students of 
another of the five Preparatory Colleges of 
the Empire. The hearts of Mr. DeForest of 
Yale and other missionaries have been re- 
joiced by the decision of some of the best 
students in the Christian school to profess 
Christ, while many government students have 
also acknowledged Him. 

The next point will be Sapporo Agricul- 
tural College, after which I will probably 
visit Miyata, hoping to meet there Dr. Scud- 
der of Yale ’80, the first president of the 
Christian Social Union in Yale, which devel- 
oped into the present Association in that 
University. 

I shall then spend two weeks at Nikko, the 
beautiful summer resort of Japan, resting and 
preparing for the first College Students’ Sum- 
mer School in Japan, which assembles June 
29th-July goth, in Kyoto, under the very 
shadow of the old palace of the Mikado, 

* x % * % 


Let mé now call your special attention toa 
few significant facts: 

First—The large proportion of highly edu- 
cated young men in Japan, who are already 
Christian. While only one in fifteen hundred 
of the entire population is Christian, one in 
twenty of the students in five of the leading 
government colleges of the Empire is Chris- 
tian. It must be borne in mind that thus far 
next to nothing has been done to evangelize 
the government students. If, notwithstand- 
ing this, the proportion of Christians is al- 
ready so large, what may we not expect as 
the result of a definite movement among 
them? As for the Christian schools, a large 
proportion in some cases a large majority, of 
the students are Christians. As are the stu- 
dents of Germany, so is Germany, applies 
with equal force to this country. If the stu- 
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dents here determine to Christianize the 

country, the work will be done. 
Second—This tour is helping to counteract 
the misrepresentations which have been made 
in Japan. The Japanese have been told that 
Christianity is losing its hold upon the edu- 
cated classes in America. I am able to offset 
their statements by the fact that while among 
the uneducated young men in America, the 
immense majority are not professing Chris- 
tians, among the students and recent gradu- 
ates of the colleges and universities, a careful 
estimate would show that over one-third are 
professiag Christians. 
The hope is expressed upon all sides that 
my tour of visitation in those institutions may 
be but the beginning of a series of such visits 
from students and professors from the West. 
The Kyoto Summer School will inaugurate a 
permanent agency, authorized to invite cer- 
tain well-known gentlemen from the West and 
to supervise and direct their work in Japan. 
The presentation of the arguments in sup- 
port of the harmony of science and Christian- 
ity by widely known Christian scientific 
men will meet a great present need in Japan. 
The matter has been fully discussed in Japan 
and the leading missionaries give their un- 
qualified endorsement. 
* * * * * 


L. D. WisHARD. 


The Workers’ Bible Training Class. 


One of the fundamental objects of the 
Association is to bring unconverted men to 


Christ. The Workers’ Bible Training Class 
not only bands men together in order that 
they may prepare themselves especially for 
such work, but also in order to accomplish it. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this sys- 
tem of study and work lies in the fact that it 
deals with actual cases and not with theo- 
retical ones. Its life and value depend very 
largely upon adhering to this principle. - This 
course presupposes such a knowledge of the 
Bible as will keep one from making wrong 
applications of scriptural passages. 

There has been a strong demand that the 
course of studies on the Plan of Salvation 
given in the INTERCOLLEGIAN last year be 
presented in a condensed form for these 
classes, so as to admit of thorough treatment 
in one college term. The editors have de- 
ferred another course, already outlined, to 
comply with this request. Below we give an 
abbreviated outline of the revised course. 
Elsewhere will be found an analysis of the 
first four lessons together with suggestions 
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for members of the classes. It is expected 
that all /eaders of classes will provide them- 
selves with the pamphlets containing special 
instructions to leaders of Workers’ Bible 
Training Classes. These can be obtained at 
the office of the International Committee for 
ten cents. They are absolutely essential to 
an understanding of this system. The Col- 
lege Secretaries earnestly invite correspond- 
ence from leaders concerning any difficulty 
encountered and results reached. 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION, 


Introduction. Lesson I. 
The man who is not a Christian. - 
1. His past sins. ° ‘ ‘ 
2. His present condition. . 3 . III. 
3. Hisfuture. . ; . 
= man who isa Christian. 

. His past sins. . ° , oe 
. His present condition. . : VI. 
3. His future. VIL. 
How to become a Christian. 
1. What God and Christ have done. VII. 
2. What the Holy Spirit and Bible do. IX. 
3. What man may and must do. X. 

(1) The Christian. 

(2) The man himself. 


How to make the most out of a 45-minute 
Association meeting. 


The leader of the meeting and the devo- 
tional committee should meet directly before 
the meeting and offer definite prayer for it. 
Beginning on time, let the leader keep in mind 
that he is there to lead—not simply to make 
a speech. He should try to make one point, 
and that the ey note of the meeting. All he 
says beyond that should be calculated to draw 
other men out. His function is to suggest, 
not exhaust the topic, and to get as many as 
possible to take part. He should, therefore, 
insist, gently but firmly, upon brief testi- 
monies or remarks. The devotional commit- 
tee have a responsibility only less than his. 
They should be prepared thoroughly on the 
topic so as to come to the assistance of the 
leader at any moment. Anything that will 
add to the informality of the meeting should 
be introduced. Often a simple question put 
by the leader will call out many responses. 
Have good singing or none. It is almost 
essential that there be some one to lead the 
singing. Have variety, i. e., do not always 
have a song after every testimony, do not 
always rise when you sing or speak. Be 
natural, Be instant in prayer. Be in dead 
earnest. Expect results. Close on time. 
Follow up impressions. Don't let Satan 
come immediately and undo the work of the 
Spirit. J. R. M. 


Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the Inrerco.teGian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.] 


Announcement. 


1. The “study,” herewith published, is the first of a 
series of twenty-four “studies” prepared for college stu- 
dents and to be published in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, be- 
ginning October Ist, 1889. 


2. It is the purpose of the plan pursued to enable the 
student to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of (1) the 
two books ; (2) this period of history as a whole; (3) the 
more important topics which connect themselves with 
these books and their history. 

3. The work is arranged (1) in view of the compara- 
tively small amount of time which the college student 
has for such work, and (2) with the understanding that 
the study is to be carried on in classes or groups. 

4. Two things will be needed for the accomplishment 
of satisfactory results: (1) a note-book, for jotting down 
the material as it is gathered, and for subsequent classi- 
fication of that material ; (2) the two volumes on Samuel 
by Kirkpatrick, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges (Macmillan & Co., N. Y.), about go cents each. 


First SAMUEL I-11. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


Stupy I. 


1. You will, of course, understand that only work of 
a general character is expected. 


2. In your reading use, by all means, the “ Revised 
Version.” 

3. It is a mistake to give so much attention, as is 
done in our day, to the study of verses, to the neglect 
of chapters and books. Shall we not in these “ studies” 
avoid this mistake? The eleven chapters of this “ study” 
can be read, with a fair degree of thoroughness, at one 
sitting of go minutes. Try it. The habit of reading 
several chapters, or even an entire book, is one which 
should be cultivated. It will grow easier by practice. 


2. Directions for individual work. 


1. Read chapter ch. 1: 1-2: 11 with note-book and 
pencil in hand; in connection with this reading do 
three things :— 

1) Jot down in your note-book the main points of the 
Story, viz: (1) Samuel's parents ; (2) Hannah's prayer 
and the Pram (3) Samuel's dedication ; (4) The thanks- 
giving hymn of Hannah. 

2) Find a topic which will cover the thought of this 
section—a topic which will at once suggest to your 
mind the details, one about which you can group the 
whole narrative ; e. g., Samuel's birth and dedication. 


3) With now the main topic, Samuel's birth and dedica- 
tion and the main points under the topic (see above), seize 
upon the religious lesson which, in the mind of the 
writer, the narration of these events was intended to 
teach; this is found in the hymn; e. g., 

(1) Jehovah, the source of deliverance ; 

(2) Jehovah, incomparable in holiness, power and 
faithfulness. 

(3) The proud are brought down, the humble lifted 
up,—Jehovah does it. 

(4) Those who love him, he guides and guards. 

(5) Those who hate him shall perish. 
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2. Read ch. 2: 12-4: 1a and treat in like manner: 

1) Jot down in your note-book the main points of the 
story, viz: (1) 7'he degraded priesthood ; (2) Samuel at the 
tabernacle ; (3) Message of the man of God ; (4) Samuel's 
call and message to Eli ; (5) Samuel established as priest. 

2) Decide upon a topic which shall include all! this 
material, e. g., Samuel at Shiloh, and endeavor to con- 
nect the main points with the topic. 


3) Try to discover some of the imporiant practical 
teachings intended to be conveyed by the narrative, e. g., 
(cf. Kirkpatrick, Samuel). 

(1) The contrast throughout between Samuel and the 
sons of Eli. 


(2) The steady growth of Samuel. 


(3) The character of Eli, not submissive merely, but 
weak. 


(4) The degradation and decay of religion in the eyes 
of the people. 


3. Read chaps. 4: 16-7: 17: 

1) Chaps. 4: 14-7: 1, which treat of that sad period 
when judgment is being visited on the nation and on 
Eli; here the practical lessons are exceedingly clear, 
e. g., (1) Jehovah’s “ark” may be present, while he 
himself is absent; (2) his word, however terrible, will 
fulfilled ; (3) his power is not limited to the country of 
his chosen people, etc. 


2) Chap. 7: 2-17, which describes the great work of 
Samuel as Judge; his reformation and the rout of the 
Philistines. 


4. Read chap. 8-11 (it is as interesting as any 
novel), 


1) Jot down the subject of each chapter, viz : 


(1) Ch. 8. How the people came to desire a King; 
the circumstances connected with the request. 


(2) Ch. 9. How Samuel comes to choose Saul; the 
circumstances of the private anointing. 


(3) Ch. zo. How Saul is chosen by the people; the 
circumstances attending his installation. 


(4) Ch. zz. How Saul shows his fitness to be King ; 
the circumstances of his confirmation. 


2) Obtain a general head for these four chapters, e. g., 
The selection and appointment of the First King, and con- 
nect with the subject the details of the four chapters. 


3) Write down what seem to you to be the two or 
three great lessons taught by this narrative, e. g., (1) he, 
whom God would have govern must be first of all God- 
appointed ; (2) he must also be the choice of those whom 
he is to govern ; (3) he must still further be one capable 
and fitted for the work he is called to do. 


3. Directions for class-work. 


1. Secure a leader, the best that can be found. 


2. Let each of the four sections indicated above (viz : chaps. 1: 
1-2! 11; 2. 12-4: 1@; 4: 16-7: 17; 8-11; be assigned beforehand 
to an individual who, having given it special study, will be ready 
~ furnish the class its substance in the best and briefest possible 
orm. 


3. Let each member of the class, however, follow out to the 
best of his ability the directions given above for individual work. 

4. Supposing, now, the class to have done this pougeentnty work 
the following suggestions are made as to the kind and order o 
work to be done during the hour of class-study : 

1) The leader will call for the reports of those to whom special 
sections have been assigned ; in the case of each report, 

(x) If possible, have the substance placed on a blackboard. 

(2) As each of the different kinds of work, viz : the main points, 
the general heading, the practical lessons, is reported, let oppor- 
tunity be given for criticism and discussion on the part of other 
members of the class. 


(3) Let each member correct or amend the material of his note- 


book in accordance with the suggestions which he receives in the 
progress of the work. 


2) The hearing of spe reports should not be allowed more 
than half an hour. is having been finished, let the leader en- 
deavor to drill into the class the more important of the ground 
covered ; in this work many plans will suggest themselves, e. g.: 


(1) Write on the board the numbers 1-11, and call upon individu- 


als to state the subject of the lar chapt f whi 
pon Spding pate = 5 particular chapters, of which he may 


(2) Name a subject or event and ask for the chapter which con- 
tains it. 


(3) Read a single verse or section and call for the connection in 
which it is found. 


(4) Ask tor a rapid survey of the eleven chapters. 
_ (5) Call for the most interesting event ; the most significant verse 
in the ground covered. 


(6) Do anything and everything which will serve to impress 
special parts, or the whole upon the minds of the men ; for the sole 
purpose is to lodge the material in the mind that it may, in time, be 
ready for use upon every fitting occasion. 


Remark, A e amount of this kind of work can be done in 
twenty minutes, if the leader is himself ready with the material. 


3) Devote the last ten minutes to a consideration of the practical 
points suggested by the material. Here there will naturally be 
much variety of material. If the class is not too large let each in 
turn present what seems to him to be the most significant lesson. 
If this is impracticable, let the leader select individual members to 
make such statements. In this work, however, 


(:) Be careful to avoid commonplace statements, stereotyped 
expressions, and merely superficial remarks. 


(2) Take as the basis not a single detached verse, but a complete 
story; not some particular detail of the history, but the history 
itself in its entirety. 


G) Try to ascertain the connection of events, the philosophy of 
the history, the great plan in accordance with which the material 
has been collected. 


Stupy If. First SAMUEL 12-109. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. In the study of this section the order prescribed in 
Study I is to be followed. 

2. A knowledge of biblical geography is necessary 
for the understanding of biblical history. There is, 
however, but one method of obtaining this knowledge ; 
viz., by studying the geography in connection with his- 
torical personages and historical movements ; by study- 
ing the text with a map in hand. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Read ch, 12:1-25 with note-book and pencil 
in hand, and in connection with this reading :— 

1)Write down the main points of the narrative; e. g., 
(1) Samuel's declaration of his official integrity; (2) his 
reproof of the people for ingratitude and faithlessness ; (3) 
his warning in reference to the future. 

2) Find a theme under which the material of the 
chapter may be grouped. 

3) Note the important religious teachings of the chap- 
ters; e. g., (1) a nation’s past sufferings and misfortunes 
may be attributed to the failure to serve and obey Jeho- 
vah (12:9); (2) a nation’s future prosperity will be de- 
termined by one thing; viz., whether it obeys or dis- 
obeys the commands of God (12 : 24, 25). 


2. Read chs. 13: I-14:52: 
1) Prepare a brief outline of the narrative. 


2) Decide upon a topic which shall cover all this 
material. 


3) Contrast the character of Jonathan with that of 
Saul as exhibited in the transactions of this narrative. 


3. Read chs. 15:1-16: 23: 
1) Write down in your note-book the main points of 
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the story ; viz., (1) Saul’s act of disobedience in connection 
with Amalek ; (2) Samuel's rebuke ; (3) David chosen as 
Saul's successor ; (4) David's introduction to court. 


2) Find a topic under which all this material may be 
classified. 


3) Note the religious teachings; e. g., (1) a ruler who 
acts knowingly in opposition to the divine will deserves 
and receives the reprimand of God; (2) “To obey is 
better than to sacrifice ; and to hearken, than the fat of 
rams” (15:22); (3) “* Rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft and stubbornness as idolatry and teraphim” (15: 
23). 

4. Read chs. 17: 1-19:24: 

1) Write down in your note-book the main points of 
the story; viz.,(1) the challange of Goliath; (2) David 
Jights and slays Goliath ; (3) Saul’s inquiry about David ; 
(4) the celebration of the victory; (5) Saul attempts 
David's life ; (6) David is promoted ; (7) Saul designs evil 
against David. 

2) Note the fact indicated in the Revised Version of 
the English Bible that certain passages are omitted from 
the Septuagint; and study the character of these omis- 
sions with a view to harmonizing the difficulties of the 
story as it now exists. 

3) Study the story of David’s youth as. narrated ; (1) 
like Samuel set apart at an early age for a work of great 
importance, selected by “One who seeth not as man 
seeth for man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
God looketh on the heart” (16: 7); (2) cunning in play- 
ing and a mighty valiant man and a man of war and 
prudent in matters and comely of person, but tore 
than all this, the “Lord was with him ;” (3) one whose 
power and influence grew rapidly because God was with 
him. 

3. Directions for class-work. 


1. Follow in detail the directions given in connection 
with Study I. 

2) Handle the four sections of this lesson in the man- 
ner indicated for the four sections of the former lesson. 

3) Let each member of the class be conscientious in 
the preparation not only of the special work assigned 
to him, but of the material of the entire study. 

4) See to it that no time is lost at the beginning of 
the hour for class-work. It will be short enough ; let 
every minute be thoroughly occupied. 


Srupy III. First SAMUEL 20-31. 
1. Preliminary Remarks. 

1. Note that the Old Testament teaches, not by dog- 
matic statement, but rather through the /ives which are 
presented. 

2. Try to get the scenes of the “ study” before you in 
as vivid a form as possible; it is only when history is 
made to live, that it makes an impression. 

3. The work of these first “studies” has been of a 
general character. No effort has thus far been made to 
bring together the material of the different “ studies.” 
This will be the work outlined in the fourth “ study.” 


2. Directions for Individual Work, 

1. Read chs. 20: 1-23: 28: 

1) Write down in your note-book the main points of 
the story; e.g., (1) David and Fonathan; (2) David's 
fight to Nob and Gath ; (3) David a wanderer ; (4) de- 
struction of the priests of Nob ; (5) David and the Keilites ; 
(6) David's last meeting with Jonathan ; (7) David in the 
wilderness of Ziph. 





2) Group all this under the head of David's outlaw 
4ife,and explain how one selected and appointed by 
od should become an outlaw. 


3. Note some of the important lessons; e. g., (1) the 
beauty and the sacredness of true friendship ; (2) the 
possibility of unselfishness even under circumstances 
the most peculiar, a crown prince voluntarily surrender- 
ing his kingdom and covenanting that he himself shall 
be “ next”; (3) the proneness of even God's servants to 
resort to falsehood and deceit in emergencies; (4) the 
providential protection afforded by God to those whom 
he regards as his own. 


2. Read chs, 23:29-27:12: 

1) Write down in your note-book the main points of 
the story; e. g., (1) David spares Saul’s life in the cave ; 
(2) Samuel dies ; (3) the story of David and Abigail ; (4) 
the Ziphites again betray David ; (5) David again spares 
Saul’s life; (6) his final expostulation with Saul ; (7) 
David becomes a vassal of the Philistines. 


2) Treat this section as a continuation of the preced- 
ing under the head of David’s Outlaw Life, and make 
an effort to grasp all the events of this period. 


3) Note (1) the lesson of magnanimity and generosity 
from David's treatment of Saul at the cave of Engedi; 
(2) the hardening and undermining influence of sin from 
the attitude of Saul towards David; (3) the possible 
fickleness, treachery and general depravity which may 
characterize one who has been given a position because 
he is supposed to possess qualities the very opposite of 
these. 

3. Read chs. 28: 1-31: 13: 

1) Write down the main points of the story; e. g., (1) 
war again with Philistia ; (2) Saul and the witch of En- 
dor ; (3) David's dismissal from the Philistine army ; (4) 
the plunder of Ziklag, the pursuit and rescue ; (5) the 
death of Saul and his sons in the battle of Gilboa. 


2) Decide upon a topic which shall include all this 
material ; e. g., Saul’s last days. 

3) Learn the lessons taught by the inglorious end of 
Israel's first king: (1) the inevitable end of a career 
guided and regulated by false principles; (2) the 
strength of superstition, even over one who had endeav- 
ored for years to root out that particular form of it 
which finally gained control over him; (3) the infamy 
and disgrace which may result where opportunities 
exist for success and glory ; (4) what it really means to 
be deserted by Jehovah. 


3. Directions for Class-work. 


It is unnecessary to add anything to what has been 
indicated in previous lessons. 


4. Concluding Remarks. 


1. An effort has been made in the course of these 
“studies” to furnish as large a part of the material as 
possible, and thus to save the time of the student. 


2. Every student knows, however, that it is just in so 
far as he does his own work that he derives profit there- 
from. Shall not this study be undertaken, therefore, 
with a determination to do as much independent work 
as possible ? 

3. In the remaining “ studies,” 4-9, on 1 Sam., there 
will be taken up (1) a classification of the material, in- 
cluding analysis, indexing, etc. ; (2) the study of special 
topics ; e. g., the chronology of the book ; the life and 
work of Samuel ; the prophetic order; Saul’s life and 
character ; David's life at court; David's life as an out- 
law ; the witch of Endor, etc., etc. 
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Workers Bible Training Class Studies. 


HINTS FOR MEMBERS OF THE CLASS, 


Two things are necessary in this course, individual 
study and personal work. Both should be regular, 
prayerful and thorough. For the study the books needed 
will be the Bible and a good Bible Text-book or Index. 
For convenience we mention the text-book published 
by the American Tract Society, 304 Fourth ave., N. Y., 
price go cents, and the Inglis Bible Text Cyclopedia, 
published by Fleming H. Revell, New York and Chi- 
cago, price $1.75. The study will necessarily be largely 
by passages, but care must be taken to avoid tearing 
them from their connections. To this end on many 
topics the thought of a chapter ora book should be 
brought to bear. 

It is suggested that each member of the class copy the 
outline of each lesson, with its several divisions, on the 
left hand page of his note book and reserve the opposite 
page for notes. 

As set forth elsewhere, a fundamental principle of this 
course is the personal work by members of the class. 
Each member should at each meeting be ready to report 
an endeavor to lead another to Christ. 

The lesson will be in three parts, preceded by a re- 
view of the previous lesson. 

Part I, Bible Topic Let each member of the class 
bring in his contribution of Scripture passages from his 
study during the week, that by comparison and confer- 
ence the class may agree concerning the testimony of 
the Bible on the subject of the lesson. 

Part II, Bible Treatment of an Actual Case. The 
subject for Part II of each lesson after the first is by the 
plan of this class, to be determined from Part III of the 
preceding lesson from the reports by members of the 
class of recent personal work done by them. For the 
first lesson, however, the members of the class are re- 
ferred to the leader. Scripture passages should be con- 
tributed as in the preceding topic, and the case dealt 
with in such a way as to solve the difficulty according 
to God's word. 

Part III, Reports from Workers. This part of the 
lesson includes (1) Reports ; (2) Selection of case to be 
treated next week ; (3) clear statement of the case. 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION, 


Lesson J, 
Part I. Introductory: What testimony shall we accept 
that we may get the truth on this subject ? 
1. Our own. 
2. That of other men. 
3. God's. 
4. Limits to each.+ 
Lesson I1,* 
Part I. What is true concerning the past sins of the 
man who is not a Christian? 
1. His own influences over them. 
2. God's attitude toward them. 
3. Is there a way of removing them ?+ 


Lesson I11,* 
Part I. What is the present condition of the man who 
is not a Christian ? 
1. As regards temptation. 
2. As regards sin. 
1. Its guilt. 
2. Its power.+ 


Lesson IV.* 
The future of the nfan who is not a Christian. 
(Consider especially the teaching of Christ on this 
subject.)+ 


* Review. + Parts II. and III. 
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Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian ; Vol. 1. Hebrew Story 
from Creation to the Exile; Vol. II. Hebrew Litera- 
ture. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; each $1.50. 
Two unique books which should be carefully read 

through, and then made reference manuals for constant 

u-e. They belong together. Their object is a con- 

densed rearrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures, where- 

by an ordinary reader can grasp their logical and his- 
torical relations. The result is two-fold ; much that an 
erdinary student rarely understands is simplified, and 
the various kinds of Biblical material which belong to- 
gether are found arranged in their appropriate connec- 
tion. In Part III, of Vol. I, for instance, one continu- 
ous narrative is arranged from the scattered notices of 
the history of Israel or Samaria, contained in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, the greater part of the contem- 
poraneous prophecies of Amos and Hosea being inter- 
woven, not mechanically, but so as to seem a natural 
extension of the narrative. In like manner in Part I, 
of Vol. II, the story of Jewish political, religious and 
intellectual history from the exile to Nehemiah, a period 
which few students understand, is told clearly and in- 
terestingly by the rearrangement and unitication of the 
material scattered through Psalms, prophetical books, 

Ezra and Nehemiah. Where the laws or usages related 

in Deuteronomy, Exodus, Leviticus or Numbers, are 

referred to as laws or customs which are reéstablished, 
they are incorporated in the narrative. 

Many students are accustomed to study the New 
Testament in some such way as the above ; it will seem 
to them and to all earnest students of the Bible a great 
boon to have so clear and practical a guide in Old Tes- 
tament study. 


The Missionary Year Book for 1889-90. Edited by Rev. 
J. T. Gracey, D.D. F. H. Revell & Co. $1.25. 


This book will be of great service to volunteers and 
others who desire to speak on mission work before the 
churches. It contains historical and statistical accounts 
of the principal Protestant missionary societies in 
America, Great Britain, and the Continent. There are 
maps of India, China, Japan and Burmah, convenient 
summaries of material, comparative diagrams illustrat- 
ing areas, population and progress of mission work, and 
a complete index. Itisa perfect reservoir of interesting 
facts, and a nearly comprehensive statement of mission 
work as carried on at the present time. It will meet, 
we are sure, with much acceptance. 


New Notes for Bible Readings. By the late S. R. Briggs. 
F. H. Revell & Co. Cloth, $1.00; flexible, 75 cents. 


An entirely new collection of Bible readings, a large 
proportion of them being the results of the author’s own 
study during many years. There are added selections 
from Mr. Moody, Major Whittle, and others. Such 
“readings” are very popular, and often very helpful. 
We think that they are sometimes a hindrance to the 
beginner in Bible study. He is led to feel that this 
topical study is best adapted to make him a master of 
the Bible, whereas it leads him away from the only safe 
foundation of a mastery of the Bible, viz., a study of the 
books as books. He need not, however, cover the 
whole Bible book by book before he can begin to col- 
late its teachings by topics. Both methods are of value 
if neither is displaced. These readings are the best ot 
their kind, and will undoubtedly become as widely 
known as the “ Notes and Suggestions for Bible Read- 
ings,” by Briggs and Elliot, which has sold steadily for 
the past twelve years. 
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Bibliography. 


[This column will be devoted to a list of the books which are 
worth purchasing for the private use of Christian students or for 
Association libraries. Notices will be inserted also of valuable 
review articles on topics of especial interest to college men.} 


The Life of Christ: by Rev. James Stalker, M.A. F. 
H. Revell & Co., Chicago and New York. 6o0c. 


The Life of St. Paul: by Rev. Jas. Stalker, M.A. F. 
H. Revell & Co. 60c. 


Both books are in the admirable series of Handbooks 
for Bible Classes. They are compact, readable, sug- 
gestive, unsurpassed as introductions to an enjoyable 
study of the comprehensive works of Geikie, Andrews, 
Farrar or Conybeare and Howson, 


The Cambridge Bible: small commentaries on Joshua- 
II Kings, Job, Ecclesiastes, Jeremiah, Hosea, Oba- 
diah and Jonah, Micah, Haggai and Zechariah. Also 
on the Gospels, Acts, Romans, I. and II. Cor., Ephe- 
sians, Hebrews, James, Peter, Jude and I-III John, 
Macmillan & Co.: New York City. From 4oc. to $1.25. 


These commentaries were written by noted Christian 
scholars for students. Their standard is high, but not 
pedantic. The volumes on 1 and II Samuel, Job, Eccles., 
Luke, John and Hebrews are very fine. These com- 
mentaries present the Biblical material in the light of 
historical research, and conservative Biblical criticism 
so as to confirm and strengthen a thoughtful faith. 


Isaiah: His Life and Times. By Rev. Canon S. R. 
Driver, M.A. A.D. F. Randolph & Co., New York 
City. $1.00. 

A very vivid presentation of the personal and polit- 
ical history which underlies and helps to interpret the 
prophecies and popular addresses of Isaiah. A helpful 
book to a thoughtful man. 


Jeremiah ; His Life and Times. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 

M.A. $1.00. 

Jeremiah lived and preached in one of the most 
exciting periods of Jewish history. Viewed in their 
historical connection his utterances are intensely inter- 
esting, often dramatic. Dr. Cheyne has written this 
volume after twenty years of study on the life and 
writings of Jeremiah. His treatment is, therefore, un- 
usually thorough and suggestive. His critical views 
are disputed by good scholars, especially his con- 
clusions in regard to the book of Deuteronomy. 

Jesus Christ, the Divine Man: His Life and Times. 

By J. F. Vallings, M.A. $t.00. 


The title expresses the character of this work. Itisa 
spiritual history, a view of the earthly life of the Christ 
from a moral and spiritual standpoint. Suggestive and 
helpful even to one who is familiar with the standard 
works of this kind. The critical and controversial 
points are not ignored, but are subordinated to the 
devotional, 


The Story of Chaldea, By Z. A. Ragozin. 

The Story of Assyria. By Z. A. Ragozin. 

The “tory of Media. By Z. A. Ragozin. Each $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


These three volumes belong together. They present 
the rise, development and absorption of a great Semitic 
people who exerted a constant formative influence upon 
the national life and growth of the Hebrews. Madame 
Ragozin has written the history with a view to the light 
it throws upon Biblical history and prophecy. The 
narratives are very readable, well illustrated and in- 


dexed. 





The Story of Egypt. By Prof..Rawlinson. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Interesting to the Bible student for the same reason 
as the preceding volumes. Egypt wasa factor in Israel's 
development and disintegration, not wholly appreciated 
by the average scholar. The politics of Judah often 
wavered between the influence of Egpyt on the one 
hand and that of Assyria or Babylonia on the other, as 
Afghanistan is disturbed to-day by the warring influences 
of Russia and England. We cannot understand fully 
the popular addresses of Isaiah and Jeremiah unless 
we are familiar with this contemporary history. 


Correspondence Column. 


[The following are two replies from experienced men 
to questions printed in the May issue. We will wel- 
come and give careful attention to questions of practical 
interest which are sent to the Editor.]} 


3. How shall front seats be filled in a age reer 
room with an entrance at the rear? The following 
plans have been used successfully : 


(1.) Let the leader at the beginning of the meeting 
request those occupying back seats to take front seats 
so that those coming in late will not disturb the meeting. 

(2.) Appoint ushers whose duty it shall be to see that 
the men are properly seated. 

(3.) Have the back seats fenced off by a cord or other- 
wise, so that it will be impossible to use them until the 
front seats are filled. 

(4.) When convenient keep most of the chairs away 
from the room until they are needed, then bring them 
in quietly, as needed. 

4. Is it advisable to maintain a missionary organiza- 
tion apart from the regular Association? There are 
three reasons why separate missionary organizations 


should be merged into the Association as its Missionary 
department: 


(1.) It ensures the permanency of the missionary work 
in the college by making it a department of an organiza- 
tion which is not confined to one line of work, but which 
has six or more distinct lines of work, and which, from 
the very nature of those lines of work, is likely to exist 
as long as the college itself exists. 

(2.) It secures a far wider constituency for the mis- 
sionary interest of the college, because every member of 
the Association is bound by his membership ties to sup- 
port the missionary work of the Association as much as 
any other department of Association work. The special 
missionary society commands the codperation and help 
of only those who are specially interested in missions. 

(3.) It does away with unnecessary organization and 
expense, 

(4.) Experience has shown that this is the better plan. 
Between fifty and sixty separate college missionary 
societies have been merged into the Association during 
the last two years. Messrs. Speer and Wilder of the 
Volunteer movement strongly advocate this plan. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association also pursues the 
same policy. 
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News from the Field. 
Abroad. 


A small conference of about twenty-five students 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities was held in Scotland during 
August. Many topics regarding student life and oppor- 
tuities for Christian work were discussed with much 
profit. Mr. Reynolds was invited to be present to rep- 
resent America. 


Letters were lately received from Mr. J. B. Reynolds 
as he started for Upsala, Sweden. During the summer 
he spent some time in Germany and France, having 
the rare privilege of a brief conference with the late 
Prof. Christlieb at Bonn, during which the venerable 
Doctor expressed a great interest in work among young 
men, especially among students. Mr. Reynold’s ad- 
dress remains as before in care of Hottinguer and Co., 
38 rue de Provence, Paris. 


A remarkable revival is reported in Aintab, Central 
Turkey, the seat of Central Turkey College in which 
the college professors and the members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association are taking an active part. 
Within four weeks there have been not less than three 
hundred hopeful converts and many more of inquirers. 
The interest arose quite as it did a year ago at Jaffna, 
Ceylon, by reason of the earnest revival preaching of a 
young native, who was able to adapt modern methods 
to the conditions and circumstances of his own land. 


The West. 


At Baker University, Kansas, the prospects have 
never been so bright for a grand year of Christian 
growth and work. There is a general and hearty inter- 


est in Christian work. The half-hour prayer meetings 
during the opening week did much to unite the fellows, 
new and old, for “a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull 


all together.,’ S. W. Naylor of Washburn College gave 
us two very good talks, Sept. 12 and 13, in the interest 
of the Student’s Volunteer Missionary movement and 
succeeded in organizing a Mission Band. 


The Highland University Association met the second 
night after the term began and elected officers for the 
ensuing year. Our gospel meeting every Sunday after- 
noon has good results. Sept. 17th a Bible training 
class was organized with ten or a dozen members. We 
expect to send seven or eight delegates to the State 
Convention at Topeka. 


The year in Baldwin University has opened very 
promisingly. Last year a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was organized. This year the young men of the 
Association had directories for new students printed, 
met the boys at the trains and, helped them to secure 
rooms. The outlook for good results from the work of 
the Association is favorable. 


The Des Moines College Association is in a flourish- 
ing condition, which, some of us at least, attribute to 
our plan of Bible study. It is as follows: some book 
is chosen by a committee, for the term’s study. We 
take it up chapter by chapter the lesson being assigned 
one week before meeting, beginning with the first of the 
book. The older and more established Christians give 
a general outline of the teachings of the lesson, others, 
the more specific truths, such as they readily see. All 
Christians as a rule take part. The result of our plan 
has been a deeper spiritual life, and a widening of 
knowledge of the Bible in every member. 


The Parsons College Association is in a prosperous 
condition. The school year opened with an active 


membership of 33. At the first business meeting 22 
new members were received into active membership. 
The annual reception given at the beginning of the term 
for new students was well attended by them and duly 
appreciated. 


The Y. M. C. A. of lowa College has seen the most 
favorable opening of the year this fall in its history. 
The association now is the frst organization brought into 
the notice of new students. A reception committee of 
twelve from the Y. M. C. A. and twelve from the Y. W. 
C. A. met new students at the trains and helped them 
find rooms and boarding places. A reception was held 
the first Friday evening of the term, where the new 
students got pretty well acquainted with each other and 
with old students. Our president was at Northfield 
this summer. We have prayer meetings every evening 
during the week from 6:30 to 7 o'clock. Gospel meet- 
ing at 4 on Sunday. Committees and training class; 
eighteen new members at our first meeting—all active. 


The Iowa State Normal School has an Association 
of fifty members, mostly active, and is steadily growing. 
There are seven Bible classes against three last year. 
We are now studying evidences of the authenticity of 
the Bible, and special practical topics such as, How can 
I bring others to Christ, How can I get my friends in- 
terested in the Association, etc. This year we tried a 
new plan for “getting on the good side” of new stu- 
dents. We had published a smal! handbook of informa- 
tion and our committees met all trains, distributed 
handbooks and gave aid and information about board- 
ing places, etc. On the first Friday evening after the 
beginning of the term we extended a welcome to the 
new students. They seemed to enjoy this very much 
and our ranks have been largely recruited, filling up the 
gaps left by our graduates, who are now doing effective 
work for Christ in the schools of Iowa. 


The year at Central College, Fayette, Mo., has 
opened with unusual indications of success. The new 
students have a// been impressed by the kindliness, con- 
geniality and earnest Christian spirit of our Y. M.C. A. 
workers. This impression has been effected, to a great 
measure, by the manner in which they were received at 
the opening of the session. We madea special effort in 
this direction. Before school closed last year we ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of a half dozen of our 
best men, and asked them to be on hand several days 
before school opened, so that they might ascertain de- 
sired information concerning boarding-houses, etc., and 
be fully prepared to direct those coming in to suitable 
quarters, and to impress on their minds at the outset the 
attraction and help of our Y. M. C. A. 

We have found this method very successful in getting 
the new men into our Association, and would recom- 
mend it to all colleges where the number of students 
coming in each year is not too great for its practicability. 
There is a deep spirituality prevailing in our Associa- 
tion. We expect to accomplish a great victory this’ 
year. 

The State Normal of Nebraska has opened up this 
year with the largest attendance in its history. The 
field thus opened to Christian workers is consequently 
broad. The opening joint Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Association reception held Sept. 
14th was well attended notwithstanding the heavy rain 
and was followed up on the next day by an impressive 
evangelistic meeting, conducted by Dr. W. P. Henry, of 
Pawnee City, Assistant State Secretary of the Y. M.C. 
A. We have planned to have some one from abroad 
once a month to conduct one of our meetings, for we 
find that variety is important in our Christian work. 
Mr. R. E. Speer will be with us early in October. 
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The Middle States. 


Knox College. Nine members of the Association 
volunteered their services last summer to the State 
Committee of Illinois, to conduct a series of local con- 
ferences and young men’s meetings in towns where no 
Association existed. They received only their expenses. 
They formed a glee club and a ball nine, so had litle 
difficulty in gaining a hearing among young men. The 
tour was quite successful. We cannot give the actual 
results, hoping to have them presented soon by one of 
the Band. 


The Southern Illinois Normal University has an 
enrollment of 417. Many of the young men and women 
are Christians and members of the various churches. 
Many of them are active workers. We hold meeting for 
worship Thursday afternoons separately, and once in 
four weeks have union meetings. There is much inter- 
est felt among the members now, and we are hoping to 
make our influence felt among those who are without 
an experimental knowledge of Christian things. We 
are dead in earnest. 


The Association of Denison University, Ohio, with 
over 50 members is unusually enthusiastic and the 
meeting are full of a real Christian spirit. We have 
secured a room for our meetings and are now fitting it 
up. Heretofore we have been compelled to meet in a 
recitation room and look forward with pleasure to a 
room of our own. 


The Association at Central Normal College, Ind., 
is in good working condition. We had the Assistant 
State Secretary, Mr. Stacy, with us last night and work 
and methods were discussed. Everybody is seemingly 
taking an interest. Committees doing good private 
work. Members all interested and active. Good spirit. 


The Association at Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa., is on a better footing than ever before. The open- 
ing reception was a great success. New students re- 
sponded well to invitations, and most of them have 
become active members. This Association holds three 
special monthly meetings, one on missions, one evan- 
gelistic in object, and one consecration meeting. Once 
a month a member of the faculty gives a practical talk 
on such subjects as the Duty of a Student, What 
Students Should Read, etc. Two members of the Asso- 
ciation hold services, three Sundays out of four, walking 
nine miles to and fro, at a neighborhood where there 
is a poor-house, hospital and school-house at each 
place, holding appropriate services. It is hoped that 
thus a mission will be started which will grow into a 
regular congregation and church. 


The work at Lafayette is quite encouraging at pre- 
sent. Our Senior Class are active workers, and of 
course they mould largely the work of the Association. 
On the evening of Sept. 13th, the day following the 
opening of the college, a reception was tendered to the 
class of '93 and new men, which was a great success, 
After addresses by the president and professors of the 
college, David McConaughy, who was providentially 
with us, and the president of the Association, refresh- 
ments, consisting of ice cream and cake, were served 
and the rest of the evening was spent in singing col- 
lege songs and informal reception, 28 new members 
were received. As the refreshments were a new feature, 
in our receptions we regard this as new era in the his- 
tory of the Association. The result more than paid for 
the trouble and expense. A studerit’s hand-book con- 
taining all sorts of useful information was also placed 
in hands of new men. We hope do to some aggressive 
work during Fall and Winter. 
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Che East. 


Mr. D. N. Blakely of Dartmouth, ’89, leaves early in 
October for Central Turkey College, Aintab, where he 
will remain three years as an instructor. 


Barnes Hall, the home provided for the Cornell Uni- 


versity Association by the late A. S. Barnes, Esq., of 


Brooklyn, was dedicated Baccalaureate Sunday, June 
16th, and is now in use for the first time. New men are 
forming the habit of dropping in to spend spare time in 
the reading-room. The usual list of rooms and board 
for students is more complete than ever before, and is 
consulted by many new students; the list is this year 
in the form of a card catalogue, i. e., a series of cards 
arranged by districts and streets. A sustaining mem- 
bership at ten dollars has been added, the expectation 
being that in time our honorary membership will be- 
come sustaining. Membership tickets are now used, 
and it is hoped that this system will lead to a paid-up 
basis of membership. Our finances are now upon a 
yearly basis ; a budget of the year’s expenses has been 
printed and circulated. 


Colgate University, Hamilton, formerly Madison 
University. The taking on of a new name by the Uni- 
versity brings us at the starting point of a new year 
under the name of the “Christian Association of Col- 
gate University ;’ and, though we were fond of the old 
name, we yet see in this change an opportunity to enter 
upon the new year’s work with a clean page before us 
on which is written a new name and a new resolve. On 
the first Friday evening of the term the Association and 
its friends were delightfully entertained at the residence 
of President and Mrs. Dodge. The especial profit was 
the gathering in of the new men into Association ac- 
quaintanceship and association spirit. 

I should judge it to be a fact in the college world, 
that the more predominantly Christian the college stu- 
dent body, the less prominent the work of the Associa- 
tion in that college. This is so here and naturally is so 
everywhere, but is, I think, no ground for discourage- 
ment. 


Realizing the importance of bringing the new students 
in the way of Christian influence, the Colgate Acad- 
emy Y. M. C. A. gave a reception to the new men, on 
the second evening after the opening of school. A few 
words of welcome by the President of the Association, 
two short papers on Christian work, and an address by 
Dr. Green, the new Principal, made up the formal part 
of the reception. By common consent of the societies, 
no society work was done during the evening. The 
prayer meetings are warm and helpful, more being 
ready to take part than the limits of an hour will per- 
mit. One of the new students has become a Christian. 


Our term at Bowdoin has just commenced, and we 
have not become fully acquainted with our Freshmen. 
From all facts that we can get now, there is every pros- 
pect of a fruitful winter in Christian work. The enter- 
ing class is larger than usual, and has an unusual num-- 
ber of active Christians. At the reception given to the 
Freshmer by the members of the Y. M.C. A., nearly 
all the new members were present. There was never in 
the history of the college so many active Christians in 
attendance, as at present. We are looking forward for 
the same aggressive movement that started so many in 
the Christian life in the winter of '88. 


The Association at Yale University starts out well 
Mr. A. A. Stagg retains the position of General Secre- 
tary. The first freshman prayer meeting was very largely 
attended. The ’92 Boys’ Club will be continued under 
the auspices of that class for a term at least and then 
handed over to the charge of the Freshmen class, 





